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Tro CORRESPONDEN ‘Ts. 

The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is $2.00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


Club Rates for the Weekly are: $3.80 
for two copies (to the same or different 
po fee tc $5.50 for three copies; 

7.20 for four copies ; and for five or 
more copies, $1.75 each. 


Club Rates for the Monthly are: two 
copies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 cents; three copies for 
$1.30 ; four copies for $1.70: five copies 
for $2.00; more than five copies for 40 
cents each. 

Sending Money.—Remit by Express, Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
on New York or Chicago. If neither of 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and rogety. and take a receipt for it; 
or send it by Express. Money, sent as 
above described, is AT OUR RISK, other- 
wise, it is not. Do not send checks on 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them cashed. 

Silver should never be sent in Letters. It 
will either be stolen, or lost by wearing 
holes in the envelope. 

Postage Stamps of any denomination 
may be sent for fractions of a dollar: or 
where Money Orders, cannot be obtained, 
stamps for any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
money sent us will be given on 
address-label of every paper. If 
given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 
be wrong about it. Do not wait for 
months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. This gives a continual 
statement of account. 


Lost Numbers.—We 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will 
cheerfully replace them if notified before 
all the edition is exhausted. 

Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the n 
to this office 


for 
the 
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carefully mail 
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Convention Hand-Book. 


It is a nice Pocket Companion for 
bee-keepers. It is beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth— 
price 50 cents. 

We have had some bound in Russia 
leather, with colored edges—price 60 
cenis. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will admit about 7 words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 
Transient Advertisements must be paid 
for in advance. 
editorial Notices will be 
rate of 50 cents per line. 
Time Discounts on 
be made as follows: 
upward, 3 insertions, 
tions, 10 # cent 


inserted at the 


advertisements will 

On 10 lines and 

5 # cent.; 6 inser- 

.; 9 insertions, 15 ® cent. ; 

12 insertions, 20 # cent.; 26 insertions, 
25 % cent.; 52 insertions, 40 ® cent. 

On 50 lines and upward, 1 time, 5 ® cent.; 
4 insertions, 10 # cent.; 6 insertions, 15 # 
cent.; 9 insertions, 20 # cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 25 # cent.; 26 insertions, 30 ® cent. ; 
52 insertions, 50 per cent. 

On 100 lines and upward, | time, 10 ® cent.; 
3 insertions, 15 # cent.; 6 insertions, 20 ® 
cent.; 9 insertions, 25 ®% cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 30 # cent.; 26 insertions, 40 # cent.; 


52 insertions, 60 per cent. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Advertisements for the next Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL must reach this office by the 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Books for Bee-Keepers.—For prices and 
descriptions of bee-books, see the second 
page of this paper. 

All Papers are Stopped at the expiration 
of the time paid for, unless requested to 
be continued. 

When writing to this office on Business, 
eqrrespondents must not write anything 
for publication on the same sheet of 
paper, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
The editorial and business departments 
are separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
public ation it often causes confusion. 
They both may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient 
way of preserving the BEE JOURNAL as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ; and Canadian 
postage stamps may be sent for fractions 
of a dollar. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 


To Europe— Weekly, 50 cents ; 


} Monthly, 10 centa, 
To Australia —-Weekly, $1 ; 


Monthly, 20 cents. 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 


our authorized agents for Europe. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to 
the cleanest,brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least _ to sag, most regular in color, 
avenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, Lil., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowugiue, Mich., 

DOUGHERTY & McKEH, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, LIl., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, I1. 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia,Pa. 

E. KRETCHMER, Corurg, Lowa. 

E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 

C. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 
and numbers of other dealers. , 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 


150 COMPLIMENTARY, 

and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 

from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 

We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal te sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 








79. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 18 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 





Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby amoker 4 establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing+ 
bam smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham i 


} 


| 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 


in all the various improvements and inven- | 


tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 
can aid in the successful management of the 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
ete. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in elot 1.003 2 copies for $1.80; 
3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1.40; 





y 


| 3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged thata 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25 3 for 
200 colonies, $1.50. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 


uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making | 


Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, ete. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable recipes. It is intended for 
consumers, and deoutd be liberally scattered 
to help in creating a demand for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 


$2.50 —500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— | 


If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 


bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 


make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. 

With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 18x84 
with us is not tikely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 


Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 ‘ 175 
Lerge smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
BK «tra smoker (wide shield) ....2 oe A 
I . i ccck cae skdeeuees 2 — a 
Little Wonder smoker..........1% “ .. 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
Ns 55 bx ck Redhde ber deennenbnte cheno 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
ozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


6A2Btf 


| —In theGerman language. Price, in paper | 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand 
Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 


Rules of Order for the guidance of officers | 


and members of Loca! Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 
ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? by TxHomaAs G. 
NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 
cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.253 1,000 


copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are | 


ordered at one time, we will print the 
honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
This is achapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10¢e. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding | 


Bees.—Hints to Beginners, by THOMAS G. 


NEWMAN. A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” | 


Price 5e. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
26 engravings. Price, 10c. 

Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 
Houses. A chapter from “* Bees and Honey.” 


Price 5e. 


Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


| Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
|; the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 

elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the 
| times on every subject that interests the 

bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
| interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
| comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
| and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


| Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. 
| Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
| its readers realize the fact that the author is 
| master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


| 

| ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 

| Embraces mtn! Senge | pertaining to the care 

| of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
| information and contagious enthusiasm. 
Price, 75e. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
|L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
| A translation of the master-piece of that most 
| celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.—A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 
| rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
| easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $1. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
| Kina.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
| Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


| Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAs. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, 1l5c. 


| Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
| CHAS. F. MuTH.—Gives his views on the man- 
| agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by i see It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15e. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by PRoF. JOHN PHIN.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 5O0c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doo.ttrrLe.— 
Details his management of bees. - Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOnNKE.—Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25e. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic. — Contains over 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 25e.,in either English 
or German. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat. This book should be in every 
family. Price, 50c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent,etc. Price, 35e. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
lete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25e. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75e. for the Weekly; or for the 
Monthly, 50e. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for loca! 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed inthe blanks 50¢e. extra. 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10e, 
each, or $8 per 100. 


Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C.J.WARD. Price 25c. 
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g@ This being No. 50, two numbers 
more will elose the Volume of the) 
Weekly Bex JouRNAL for 1884. 
Nearly all of the subscriptions will 
run out in a few days and we would 
respectfully request every reader and 
patron to sit dowm as soon as this 
article is read and send us the renewal 
of his or her subscription for 1885, 
and thus prevent the loss of a num- 
ber and the consequent pleasure of 
the weekly feast it presents. 


—-——-_. 


Phenol—Carbolic Acid. 


Mr. A. W. Osburn, of Cuba, West 
Indies, asks us to reply in the BEE 
JOURNAL to the following queries : 

1. What relation has crystallized 
carbolic-acid to phenol? We cannot 
get phenol here. 

2. Is it your opinion that crystal- 
lized carbolie-acid, cut with alcohol, 
‘will cure fowl brood after Cheshire’s 
plan? We are trying it, but fear it is 
not going to de the business. 

1. Phenol is a hydrecarbon produced 
in the distillation of coal-tar, or from 
the vapor of benzoic acid. Carbolic- 
acid is obtained from coal-tar, and 
when pure, is about the same thing 
as phenol—whether crystallized or in 
the liquid state. 

2. We can see no reason why crys- 
tallized carbolic-acid, cut with alco- 
hol, will not be as effectual in the cure 
of what is erroneously called ‘ foul 
brood” as phenol. Our ‘* opinion” 
(asked for by our correspondent) is, 
however, not worth a straw, because 
‘we have never tried it. We would 
invite Mr. Cheshire to give his ‘* opin- 
ion ” on the subject. As hehas made 
ita study and experimented largely 
with the disease and the use of phe- 


'fested by Americans on the above 


|shire’s experiments 


is of more value than many thousands | 
of those who have never experi- 
mented with it. 

As there is much interest mani- 


subject, we have published Mr. Che- 
and investiga- 
tions in pamphlet form—32 pages— 


|and will send it postpaid for 10 cents 


to any address. 


+ « —~—m « «-—____— 


The Charge of Adulteration. 





In reference to the article on page 
724, concerning Mr. Hunt’s honey, and 
the result of the analysis as there 
published, Mr. Hunt sends us the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Centre Point,o+ Iowa. 


On page 724 is an article on ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Aduleration.”” Now,as I so far 
have been barred from replying to the 
accusations against my integrity as a 


| bee-keeper, on account of my former 


reply being slightly flavored with 
‘** vituperation,”’ I will again attempt 
a short answer, and will endeavor to 
be ‘as meek as Moses,”’ and obey the 
injunction, ‘* Love your enemies, and 
pray for those who despitefully use 
you,” or words to that effect. I have 
now lain malice aside, and will recite 
the facts, and then leave it to the 
reader to determine whether I am 
guilty or not. 

A former article from Mr. Von 
Dorn was headed, ‘* On a Still Hunt.” 
Now, I trust that Mr. Von Dorn will 
admit that their ‘still huat’’ com- 
menced about four years ago, with 
the game located in Omaha, and I 
being the ‘* still hunter.” 

As a result of this ‘‘ hunt,” an 
antipathy sprang up which has since 
cropped out occasionally. I will pass 
many little incidents from that time 
up to last winter, when I attended 
the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. Everything there went 
smoothly until the question came up, 
‘* Where shall we get queens ?”’ when 
a prominent queen-breeder was de- 
nounced as a fraud by one present. I 
remarked that I had transacted busi- 
ness with the party referred to, and 
had always found him a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and felt safe 
in saying that he was not guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. 

The next move was a “ caution ” by 
Mr. Von Dorn inthe Nebraska State 
| Journal. In that “ caution ”’ he stated 


nol for its eradication, his “ opinion”) that a sample of the honey would/|tion from Mr. F. 


immediately be analyzed, and the re- 
sult at once published. I would ask 
why Mr. Von Dorn did not keep good 


|his word and have the result of that 
janalysis published ? 


To the reader 
it will be fully apparent why he did 
not, when I say that the result of the 
analysis was a statement from the 
Nebraska State Chemist, saying that 
he had analyzed the honey and found 
the same to be pure and all right. I 
would now ask, was not this as good 
evidence as that of Dr. Arno Behr, 
who analyzed the honey after it had 
been brought by Mr. Von Dorn from 
Omaha to Chicago. Saying nothing 
for or against either chemist, I think 
that the one statement of the quality 
of the honey only balances the other 
(providing that the last named honey 
was not tampered with in getting it 


| from the can into the bottle, and then 


to Chicago); and, I think, before it is 


|admitted that either “looks conclu- 


sive,”’ that, perhaps, it would be well 
to have another reliable chemist ana- 
lyze another sample from any one of 
the cans taken promiscuously from 
the lot which I sold to Mr. Tamblin, 
and then both sides abide by the re- 
sult of such analysis. If he says that 
it is glucose, or any other thing but 
pure honey, then, Mr. Editor, say 
that that looks “ conclusive,” and 
award a crown to Mr. Von Dorn. 

I have no “confession or apology ”’ 
to offer, and a very Small‘ argument.” 
I have been thinking that if I were 
to engage in the glucose business, 
whether I would be foolish enough to 
put my own name and address on 
every can sold, when some gther 
name would look just as well around 
acan of honey, and would go equally 
as far at a bank. 

In conclusion I will say that I am 
in the bee-business to stay, and have 
no fears of being driven out by any 
member of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 

F. H. HUNT. 

Well, “* when doctor’s disagree who 
is to decide?” When two chemists 
make opposite decisions about an 
article, given to them for analysis, it 
is, to say the least, very confusing. 

By the following letter from Mr. J. 
W. Sanders, of Le Grand, Iowa, it 
will be seen that a third sample is to 
be analyzed : 


Le Grand,§ Iowa, Dec. 4, 1884. 
To-day, in Marshalltown, Iowa, I 
met with Mr. Tamblin, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who bought the honey in ques- 
H. Hunt, of Iowa, 
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and obtained from him, after being 
properly sealed and stamped by the 
American Express Company, a bottle 
of the disputed honey which Mr. Von 
Dorn claims is adulterated. The 
sample will immediately be forwarded 
to a chemist of one of our State insti- 
tutions for analysis ; and that analysis 
will be sent to the Editor of the BEE 
JOURNAL, for publication, as soon as 
obtained from the State chemist, who 


knows nothing in regard to the dis- | 


— honey. Mr. Tamblin is a gen- 
leman, a scholar, and a man of busi- 
ness; and he desires to know by 
whom he has been wronged. 
chemist of the Nebraska State Uni- 


versity analyzed a sample of that | 
honey and pronounced it pure, and | 

| rooms. 
|me that they were too close to the 


the chemist of the Chicago Sugar Re- 
fining Company pronounced it im- 
ure, he wants to know which is right. 


ir. Tamblin says that the bottle of | 


boney brought with him was taken | 
|road, some 


| them, 


promiscuously from the lot, and with- 
out any expectation of having the 
——— analyzed, but brought it along 
to show to disinterested parties. I, 
for one, must say that it has a fine 
spocesnnce and geod flavor. Mr. F. 
H. Hunt, of Centre Point, Linn 
County, Iowa, is an extensive bee- 
keeper, though comparatively a 
stranger to me, as I have met him but 
afew times; and he says that he is 
willing to abide the consequences of 
a fair test. We,as bee-keepers, are 
all interested in this affair, and want 
to have honor given to whom honor 
is due. J. W. SANDERS. 


The BEE JOURNAL having pub- 
lished the charges of adulteration 


must, in justice to Mr. Hunt, give | 


him a hearing, for it has no wish to 


deal out anything but ‘‘ equal and ex- | 
act justice ” to all ; in fact, we invited | 


him to reply, as will be seen on page 
724. Weshall publish the result of 


the analysis by the Iowa chemist, and | 


hope that will satisfy all concerned. 
As that is being done at the request 
of the merchant who bought the 
honey of Mr. Hunt, it would appear 
to be a fair undertaking, and we trust 
will result in an amicable settlement 
of the whole matter. 

& More wild bees have been 
caught this season in the vicinity of 
Kingston, Green Lake county, Wis., 
than ever before. 


+ + - —— 


> Small fruits and flies are now 


gone, the cooler weather excites the)| 


appetites for sweets, and if your honey | is worth, and ship as little as possible | 
rs 5, \ 


crop is not sold, now is the time to 


be looked after first, and no honey 
sent to distant markets until the local 
demand is supplied. If there is no 
local market, make one; if you have 
never tried, you will be astonished at 
what can be accomplished by a little 
push.— Exch. 





| needed. 





| north. 


Moving Bees a Short Distance. 





A correspondent in the Kansas Bee- 
Keeper gives the following as his ex- 
perience in *‘ moving bees a short dis- | 
tance :”’ 

Moving bees a short distance is a| 
square issue with nature. ‘Old| 
fogies”’ will tell you that it can’t be | 
“did,” because it’s contrary to ‘ na- | 
ter.” I have more practical experi- | 
ence in this matter of moving bees a | 
short distance than I care to have. | 


As the | Last May I moved 50 colonies two or | 


three hundred feet, without any per- | 
ceptible loss of bees. They were | 
moved near my office and honey store- | 

Well, last summer convinced | 
public road, and while I thought that | 
there was no probability of them ever 
disturbing anybody while passing the 
people were afraid of 
and this was enough. I de- 
termined to move them back out of 
all danger. I selected a day that was 
coo] in the morning, but warm enough 
for the bees to fly in the afternoon. 
Early in the morning the hives were 
all closed, and borne between two 
men to their new positions. Of course, 
the new yard was staked off and made 
ready beforehand. The hives were 
all kept closed till late in the evening. 
Boards were placed in front of the 
hives, and the bees were not let out 
till quite late, under which circum- 
stances bees are most likely to mark 
well their new location, and to this 
management I attribute my good suc- 
cess. But the next day was the most 
trying of all, The old yard was 
cleared of every thing, and changed | 
as much as possible in appearance. 
Some smothered fires made of wet 
straw were kept going in the old yard, 
and changed about where most 
Well, on the third day I had 
my bees carrying in ‘‘meal” and 
sweetened water as though nothing 
had happened. Of course a few strag- 
gling bees will go back and look over | 
the old grounds for several days, but 
this amounts to nothing, as they 
know how to return home. 





Timely Hints. 





The Texas Farm and Ranch con- 
tains the following interesting items: | 


In selecting the site for your bees, 


have one where the ground slopes, so | 
that rain will run off freely, and make | 
the hives face south or east, never 








To raise prices by individual effort, | 
work your home market for all that it | 


to the cities, so as to avoid a glut in 


| the market. 
dispose of it. The local market should | 
| obtained 100,000 pounds of honey from | 
| 1000 colonies of bees. 


Mr. R. Wilkins, of California, has 


S. T. Miller, of | 
Los Angeles, took 40 tons from 270 
colonies and increased them to 370. 
See that your hives are high and 
dry, and not liable to have rains or 
floods wash in. Place a piece of board 
to enable any belated or tired bees to | 
crawl up into the entrances, in case | 


they may miss the alighting board on 
their return from a fly-out. 

Two bee-keepers living in the same 
locality, both using the same hive 
(Langstroth) and having the same 
facilities and advantages, report as 
follows: A doubled the number of 
his colonies and took an average of 
100 pounds of honey from each. B 
about doubled his colonies, but did 
not get ten pounds of honey per hive. 
The difference was the result of man- 
agement, care and attention. 


+ + = 


Honey for Home Use. 





The Indiana Farmer remarks thus 
upon the keeping of bees on farms, 
for the purpose of producing honey 
for the use of the farmer’s family : 


Aside from the hopes for any pecu- 
niary gain, there is a great induce- 
ment for the keeping of at least a few 
colonies of bees. In these times of 
adulterated sweets, about the only re- 
sort is to buy directly from our neigh- 
bor or produce ourown. Honeyis one 
of the most delicious sweets produci- 
ble, and can be produced with as lit- 
tle expense and labor as anys. 
especially so in a small way. People 
who make a specialty of poultry-rais- 
ing, bee-keeping, etc., give all the 
time possible which they think will 
pay one penny more; yet honey may 
be produced as chickens are, for home 
use, with but very little care. The 
perfectly straight combs sell at a_bet- 
ter price but do not affect the flavor 
of the honey. A partially filled sec- 
tion will bring only half price in the 
market, but it is just the same honey 
as fills the section without an empty 
cell; and with the knowledge of the 
present day, we are enabled to secure 
more honey from three or four colo- 
nies than our fathers obtained from 
three times the number. 





@ The Texas Harm and Ranch 
remarks thus concerning the Cheshire: 
Foul Brood Cure : 


I want particularly to call the atten- 
tion of my bee-keeping readers to an 
article in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for October 8, 1884, on “ Foul 
Brood, its Propagation and Cure.”’ It 
isa aper read before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Bee-Keepers held 
in London a few weeks ago, by Frank 
Cheshire. It is exhaustive, and Mr. 
Cheshire claims that his cure is_abso- 
lutely sure. Mr. Newman, the Editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, has 
done the apiarists of America a con- 
siderable favor by publishing it, and 
it has been intimated to me by that 
gentleman that eminent United States 
bee-keepers are going to give Mr. 
Cheshire’s cure a thorough test. With 
this essay in, and the anticipation of 
the results of these tests and these 
discussions, the BEE JOURNAL be- 
comes absolutely necessary to bee- 
keepers; at least it is not safe, not 
wise to be without it. 

«@ We can supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 
Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 
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For the American Bee JournaL 


The Hibernation Theory, etc. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


I fail to see anything in it yet. I 
have,I think, had a greater experi- | 
ence and observation in this line than 
Mr. Clarke. Forall this I might be| 
mistaken while he might be correct. 
It does seem, however, as though I 
ought to get clear upon the subject, 
with so clear a writer to expound and 
explain. I find several weak points 
in his long essay on page 758, which I 
cannot let pass. I think that the in- 
correctness of these points destroys 
his whole theory. 


Mr. Clarke asks for the admission | 
that. bees generally do well in trees 
during winter. This no one can ad- 
mit and yet tell the truth. So far as! 
my experience and observation go, 
they usually do worse in trees than in 
all sorts of hives. Many times they 
go below the entrance hole instead of 
above it; and one old bee-hunter has 
““spun” a theory that all fly-holes 
should be at the top of hives, for he 
has found that all those colonies in 
trees having the fly-holes at the top of 
the brood-nest, are much the best and 
longest lived. Many are the instances 
cited, and some of which I have seen, 
where the old cracked, split hives 
with tops all open, or Langstroth 
hives where the empty surplus 
boxes were left on, contained the 
only healthy colonies in the spring. 
If Mr. Clarke’s ideas in favor of lower | 
and against upward ventilation were | 
eorrect, there would, at this day, be | 
no such evenly balanced bee-keeping 
armies clamoring for both. That 
ground has been worked over, both by 
theory and experiment. 


I find in connection with Mr. C.’s 
hibernation theory, that the hive is to 
be of such size and so arranged that 
the bees can regulate the temperature 
at all times. Now, just imagine the 
changes of temperature given us by 
nature, and a cluster of bees regulat- 
ing the temperature within their 
walls against these outer changes and 
hibernating at the sametime. Mr. C. 
quotes my bees which consumed so 
little, as hibernating. Well, they 
were very quiet, and so he claims 
them as within his hibernation theory. 
Now, I know that I fixed the tempera- 
ture within their hives, and not they ; 
and I further know that if they had 
been put out-of-doors upon just such 
astand as Mr. ©. describes, just as 
soon as the temperature sank outside, 
a buzzing would have been heard 
within, and that would not have been 
recognized, even by Mr. Clarke, as 
hibernation. Mr. Clarke’s ideas of 
bees hibernating and controlling the 
temperature, “ fanning” the cold air 
out and gases down, etc., at the same 
time, puts me in mind of Widow 
Bedott’s recipe for a good night’s 





io ma ~ e. : | 
rest, by just taking some of her herb | 


tea every fifteen minutes, all night. | 

Mr. Clarke wants to know if any 
one can tell why bees do not need as 
pure airas a human being. If I be- | 
lieved his theory, I could say, because | 
they hibernate. There are other rea- 
sons, no doubt; what they are I do 
not know, but Ido know that I have | 
seen bees come through the winter in 
a No.1 condition, or at least with no 
signs of diarrhcea, where they had) 
been subjected tothe most abominable 
impure atmosphere. I have also seen 
them have the disease radically with 
the best of ventilation. 

One might as well ascribe the cause 
of the cholerain Paris to carbonic- 
acid gas, as the bee-diarrhcea to the 
same source; when we analyze the 
excreta of these diseased intestines, 
we do not find gases, we find pollen. | 
The theory that healthy bees which | 
have been protected in a repository 
have been made tender, and thus are | 
more likely to dwindle in the spring, | 
is, in my judgment, false. Itis based | 
on the principle of good care making | 
the bee tender, and then it cannot | 
stand the cold winds of spring. While 
that is atrue theory, in the light of the 
lifetime of a species, it is not true re- 
garding the individual bee or colony. 
If it is, why does Mr. Clarke put this 
outer box over his out-door hibernat- 
ing colony ? Willit not make them 
tender, and cause them to dwindle in 
the spring? Let it be recorded that I 
call * spring dwindling” the result of 
a physical weakness brought about 
by the food diseasing the intestines in 
a limited degree, not enough to show 
in the hive, as the bees were able to 
hold the foeces till they could fly and 
void it where it woeld not be seen. 


| lot of 


| far ‘* off,”’ but I wanted to be sure. 





Where bees do not speck the snow} 
upon their first flight, or if so, only | 
slightly and light-colored, there no} 
spring dwindling will occur. 

Spring dwindling is bee-diarrhcea in | 
disguise. When we learn the cause | 
and prevention of this disease, we | 
shall also learn that a good cellar is | 
the cheapest and best place in which | 
to winter bees. Mr. Clarke’s theory | 
of the falling of carbonic gas, which | 
is, I presume, the author of the theory 
of the lower air-shaft, is correctly 
shown as an error, by Mr. Corneil on 
page 756. Now, of what value is the 
shaft if Mr. Corneil’s theory iscorrect, 
which I had previously learned it to 
be? Will the air-shaft stand when 
its uses fail? Does not Mr. Clarke 
suspect that his hive-stand is awk- | 
ward and impractical for the use of 
the specialist ? Does he not see that 
its expense is greater than the endur- 
ing and otherwise useful cellar? I 
cannot see wherein Mr. C. differs 
from the rest of us, only that he now 
ealls hibernating what, last March, I 
called a sort of semi-hibernating con- 
dition (we hardly disagree upon the 
word to describe what we both agree 
to), and that I place this quietude as 
an effect of bee-diarrhcea preventives, 
and he, as the prevention itself, 

It is certainly interesting to witness | 
the masterly skill which our fellow 
bee-keeper displays in making the 
truthful statements of some and the 
erroneous assertions of others, seem | 


|; us 


to prove the most absurd claims 
which have yet been offered as the 
cause of our winter losses. 


CONTINUOUS PASSAGE-WAYS. 


On page 761, Dr. Tinker gives us a 
assertions which I doubt if 
there is one-tenth part of the readers 
who can see any reason in. We want 
the reason why bees will not glue the 
sections together if no bee-spaces are 
allowed. Also, how it is managed to 
dispatch work while placing cases on 
top of each other, and not crush any 
bees. Yes,I did at one time think 


|that these continuous passage-ways 


might have some advantages, but my 
experiments relieved my mind from 
the least doubt. When I asked the 


|Chicago Convention how many be- 


lieved in the continuons-passage-way 
system, I could not get one affirma- 
tion. I did not think that I was 
feel sure that continuous passage- 
ways do not tend to the building of 
straight combs; and further, I am 
quite sure that no race of yellow bees 
are the fine, straight comb builders 
that are the brown Germans. 


During the past year I made care- 
ful experiments upon this very point, 
and I wish that the Doctor could hear 
my students talk about it. If I am 
enthusiastic on this point, the stu- 
dents are “cranky.” Gome, Doctor, 
give us the reason why bees violate 
the old rule laid down by Father 
Langstroth, that ‘‘ Bees glue up all 
spaces too small for them to pass 
through.” 

Dowagiac,? Mich. 





Read before the Maine Convention. 
Progress in Bee-Culture. 


E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Iam always interested in anything 
pertaining to bee-keeping, and ever 
ready to contribute my mite in the 
way of promoting our noble cause. 
As we discuss the different modes of 
procedure in caring for our bees, let 
do so with kind and unselfish 
motives. I am aware that I shall call 
out some criticism, but if we all 
thought alike where would be our 
thousand improvements of to-day ? 
Who would have believed before 
comb foundation was tried that such 
a wonderful result would have fol- 
lowed ? But we may go still farther 
back to the movable frame. If then, 
any one had told us that he could take 
a hive all apart and move the bees all 
about on frames, could discover any 
defect, and could change frames of 
comb from hive to hive, I ask, what 
would he have met? It would have 
been looked upon with as much doubt 
as the invention of the mowing ma- 
chine encountered ; but all these ideas 
have proved to be actual facts. And 
the question arises, have we reached 
the upper step of improvement and 
invention ? I feel safe in saying that 
we have not. 

There was at one time a great 
hindrance to our progress, and that 
was the different patents. Although 
we owe our Father Langstroth a score 
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of thanks for his labor and for his 
patent, yet it is plain that a few 
patents were spread over the country 
which were a hindrance to progressive 
bee-culture. But happily nearly all 
of these have gone out of use. How 
absurd to think of success with a hive 
without division-boards; with the} 
whole upper story and cover solid; 
with closed top-bars nearly their 
whole length, and frames fitting close 
to stays at their sides,to be ever 
fastened by the bees, proving, when 
removed, to be regular bee and queen 
killers! Butsays one,‘tI use such 
hives and obtain honey.’’ So you may, 
my friend, and you can get it by using 
a box-hive or a barrel, or almost any- 
thing; and so we cancut our grass 
with a hand scythe, but how much 
easier and faster is hay obtained with 
the mower! Often I have heard the 
let-alone-plan advised, but after see- | 
ing what can be done with correct 
management, some will venture to 
try their hands at this. 


I call to mind one particular case. 
l was transferring a colony from a 
box-hive when a neighbor called and 
stated that he had a wonderful colony 
of bees which he had just bought for 
the small sum of ten dollars, in the 
old Kidder hive. Iasked how many | 
frames there were; he did not know, 
but guessed it was full, at any rate, 
it was a big hive, and the party of 
whom he bought stated that the col- 
ony did wonders during the previous 
season. He thought it was all folly 
to go to the expense of my arrange- 
ment, but the sequel showed him his 
mistake. While the transferred bees 
made a splendid return in surplus 
honey and swarms, his did nothing. 
[had occasion to visit a party with 
the improved arrangement, and while 
there this old neighbor came, too, and 
looking rather ** down in the mouth,” | 
asked me to go and see if I could dis- 
cover the cause of his bees acting as 
they did. He had just removed them 
from the cellar, and they appeared to 
be weak ; he also said that they acted 
strangely during all the previous sum- 
mer. They would dart around and 
act as if dissatistied with their home. 
I suggested that they might be 
troubled with moths. ‘*Can you not 
go and see them?” said he. Have 
you not opened them ? I asked, ‘Oh 
no, they would sting me to death.” I 
was in a hurry ; however, I went over, 
and after digging and pryinga long 
time I succeeded in removing the olc 
honey-board, when about as many 
worms as bees appeared to view. 


brood in several placesin that very) 
large hive, but the moths had driven 
them every time, and they were re- 
duced to about a pint of bees. 

knew, of course, that he could do 
nothing for them, and the shortest 
cut seemed to be to fit the hive so as | 
to take the Langstroth frame, which | 
was done, and single division-boards | 
were putin. With care I got comb| 
enough from the old hive to fill two | 
of these frames. They were packed | 
with chaff and cloth, paper and chaff | 
being put over them. I directed him | 
how to manage them, and to his sur- | 
prise that little nucleus gave him two! 


The | 
queen tried hard to locate and start | 


swarms and a good amount of surplus 
honey. He now handles his bees and 
knows just their condition at all times, 
and says that ** guess work ” cannot be 
depended upon. I give this one case 
to illustrate the condition of thou- 
sands. 

It is a positive fact that no occupa- 
tion will be successful unless properly 
attended to in all its minor points, 
and bee-keeping is no _ exception. 


to study them and devote some time 
and expense on them, he may as well 
give them a severe Jetting alone; but 
on the other hand, if he will only 
make his bees a study, as he does all 
his other work, he will find much 
amusement and some profit in it. 


At the present time there is great 
diversity of opinion as to what strains 
of bees are preferable. Onesays: ‘If 
we want bees to sell, we need the pure 
Italians; but if for business, the 
hybrids are just as good; 


I thought 


that an 


while | 
| another says that he wants the long, 
|leather-colored Italians. 


Italian was yellow at any| 


rate, if pure; because weare told that | 


the three yellow bands are a test of 
purity. Still, the best imported 


queens are sometimes dark; in fact, | 


I do not believe that all queens from 
good colonies are perfect any more 
than that the progeny of other colo- 


perfect qualities, every time. 
not believe that we can produce 
queens whose offspring will be smart 
workers, etc., if we breed and mate 
queens from the same colony. And 
this is my reason for favoring hybrids, 
or at least one reason. It is a fact 


| that we can do double the amount of 


extracting from hybrids (or black 
bees) that we can from Italians, and 
they are not quite so fond of their 
younger brothers and sisters, so they 
will leave the brood-nests and take to 
the sections a little freer than the 
Italians. But when we come to the 
manipulation of the hives, the Ital- 
ians are far preferable. One will 
notice this very readily if he has ocea- 
sion to extract from a variety. 
will see also how much more work it 
is to get the Italians off the combs; 
besides, he will see hundreds of Ital- 
ians scattered all about the hive, 
while with the others, nearly all will 
be inside. I do not speak of this to 
condemn the Italians, for I like their 
gentleness very much, but I intend to 
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and perhaps a queen is killed, or a 
valuable comb or two smashed. By 
that time the bee-keeper says: “I 
do not want any more chaff-hives.” 
Now, my idea is, a chaff-hive every 
time. I believe it is of much account 
to pack thes cover with some coarse 
material, as hay or chaff, as a shade, 


|) and also to keep it warmer in winter ; 


and again, to press down the enam- 


I ‘eled cloth or quilt which may be over 
Unless one loves the bees and intends | 


the upper story. 

Let the hive be what it may, I pre- 
fer one whose frames are level with 
the top of the hive, so that in remov- 
ing cases we can press a knife or 
chisel directly between them and the 
frames. I want the hive so con- 
structed that when the division-boards 
are in place, there will be no possible 
exit for the bees, aside from the en- 
trance, of course 


__——_. - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


“The Apicultural Outlook.” 


R. J. KENDALL. 


On page 756 Mr. Heddon gives us 


|some good thoughts under the above 


| which 


is one point in 


yy but there 
differ from him, and that is, 


| the organization idea; which of us is 
right, | am glad to say,is in a fair way 
nies of any kind will be blessed with | 


I do} 


of being tested. For some reasons I 
would like Mr. Heddon to be right, 


,and on the other hand I would like to 


be right myself, for other reasons. 
But let us see. Mr. Heddon, like me, 
deplores the unsatisfactory condition 


,of the honey market, but adds (prob- 


He | 


keep on the right side of my bees, or | 


in other words, I intend to be master 
at the start, the same as I would with 
a horse or any creature which pos- 
sesses across disposition. I do earn- 
estly say,do not drop the Italians, 
but keep the best, ee guard against 
in-and-in breeding as far as is within 
your power, and I believe perfection 
will be reached in time. 

I think that the hive which we use 
has much todo with the disposition 
of bees. Let us begin on a hive where 
we cannot pry the case from 


ably alluding to my idea that organi- 
zation would kill the adulteration and 
better the state of things), ** Allow 
me to predict that organization will 
not stop this condition of things.” 
That is Mr. Heddon’s opinion. Now, 
when Mr. Heddon speaks on matters 
relative to the management of bees, I 
stand silent and do not presume to 
reply, yet on this subject the opinion 
of a beginner may be equally as sound 
as Mr. Heddon’s. This, I presume, 
Mr. Heddon wil! admit—with slight 
reservation any way. 

Mr. Heddon probably is aware by 
this time, from his perusal of the 
British Bee Journal, that that paper 
has been almost continually slapping, 
directly or indirectly, at American 
honey, and giving currency to the 
idea that American honey, as a class 
of honey, is usually adulterated ; in 
other words, they have the glucose 
problem over there, more or less ; the 
idea is out that American honey is 
adulterated with glucose. Whether 


| this is true or not, matters not for the 


purpose of my argument. 
How have the Britishers met the 
problem ? They have organized. A 


|honey company called ** The British 


the | 


frames, and see how the bees will be- | 


come aroused by the time we lift up a 
few frames which are adhering to the 
case which we are lifting. Robbers 
‘*smell the rat,” and not a few are 
calling to seek what they may devour, 


Honey Company ”’ is just formed, the 
advertisement, brand or label (The 
British Isles) are published in the last 
issues of the above-named bee-paper. 
The label is a very taking one, and I 
predict that it will be very popular, 
and more, in my opinion it is the 
hardest hit at and will do more to 
keep American honey out of the mar- 
ket than any thing that the Britishers 














have done heretofore. See if it does} jt 


not. I was born in England, and I 
know what I am saying—orl1 think 
I do. 


If Mr. Heddon is right, then this| will say this: 
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iring us and taking the bread out of 
yur mouths. 

Personally I am not hurt yet, and 
|more, I do not propose to be; but I 
If one thing more 


j 
|‘ 


organization of British bee keepers | than another would make me give up 


will affect the sales of American 
honey (pure or adulterated) very little; 


if Lam right, it will eut them down. | 


Let the event settle it. I know that 
England cannot produce as much 
honey as she uses, but whereas the 
English have been using much honey 
produced here, they will now get car- 
goes from Australia and New Zea- 
land, and, perhaps, from Canada, or 
from some British colony. 


This is what the ‘‘ sharp Alec’s ” in 
the shape of American adulterators 
have done for us. For instance, take 
myself; I was very seriously contem- 


plating sending my honey to England | 


—honey which I will warrant 
swear to be pure honey without the 
least shadow of adulteration near it ; 
but now I shall wait, and like Rip 
Van Winkle, when he was asked what 
he would now doif his wife tumbled 
into the river, he replied: ‘* Stop and 
think about it awhile.” I believe it 
would work the same here. Mr. Hed- 
don does not give us any reasons why 
he makes his prediction, and I only 
can infer that they are because of his 


and | 


}out at the bung hole 


ideas on specialty, and that we have | 
had altogether too much outcry as to | 


adulteration. 


Now, I believe in Mr. 


| word 
Heddon’s | 


ideas on making the business thor- | 


oughly a specialty, and heartily con- 
cur in his remarks as to the mistake 
made by so many supply dealers in 
trying to induce everybody and his 


Heddon must remember that the 
adulteration cry is not made so much 
by bee-papers as it is by the thous- 
ands of outside periodicals which re- 
port cases. 

If bee-papers, by talking about 
adulteration, cause their readers and 
honey-producers to adulterate by giv- 


| move in this matter, your vital inter- | 
ests demand it, and unless you do, | 


ing them the wrinkle, then, Mr. Hed- | 


don, we are a bad lot—and no mis- 
take. No, it is not the honey-pro- 
ducers who do the adulterating, it is 
the middlemen and merchants who 
buy honey in bulk from the apiarists 
and then bottle and can it. 

Why, a friend of mine whe was 
employed in one of these very 
houses, and who did not know 
queen from a drone, told me how it 
was done, and gave me the propor- 
tions of -honey to glucose, ete. ; if I 
remember rightly. it was about 30 per 
cent. of honey. Yet this same stuff 
was and is sold as pure honey. 
these fellows that we have to fight. 
and we have to fight them not around 
our own homes in the country so 
much as in cities; and in the cities 
the people do not know who Heddon 
or Doolittle is. and if they did, Hed- 
don and Doolittle could not begin to 
supply those who want honey, so their 

rivate labels are lost in the crowd. 

“he fact is. honest though every one 
of us may be, we are too isolated to 
be felt. 


label, organize, and 


producing honey, it would be just this | 


refusal or lack of ‘‘ git up” on the 
part of bee-keepers to take advantage 
of one of the first lessons their colo- 


the common benelit—a lesson which 


phasizes, and a lesson which is one of 


the first taught us in our childhood by | 


| the story of the Roman father and his 


|of rods. 

In Yorkshire where I was born, cer- 
tain judicious men were described as 
being men ‘“‘who save through the 
vent hole, but let their money go out 
by the bung hole ’—and this is a very 
expressive way of putting the policy 
which we bee-keepers are now Ccarry- 
ing ont. We strive hard and rack our 
brains to get in an extra pound of 
honey, but when we let the big, city 
honey-houses manipulate and retail it, 
we are surely letting our money go 


barrel witha vengeance. They will 
|soon not be satisfied with the ** bung 
hole,” but will knock in the barrel 
head itself. 

Mr. Heddon may _ term 
‘‘lament” if he desires—I call it a 
in season. ‘Fore warned 
should be fore armed,’ and I say to 
you, fellow bee-keepers, you must 


this a 


you will regretit. ‘‘ Nowis the ac- 


} 1 ‘ |cepted time, and now is the day of 
wife to go into the business; but Mr. | ’ 


salvation.” 
Austin,© Texas. 
+ - 


Country Gentleman. 
Timely Hints for the Apiary. 


J. SINGLETON. 





Winter is a time of comparative 
leisure to the bee-keeper as wel! as to 
the farmer, and should be improved 
by both in laying plans for another 
campaign when the season opens. 


| The question of primary importance 


al 


It is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at the present season is: In what 
shape shall I have my honey crop put 
up. in order to realize the greatest 
returns from it? Those who have 
had several years’ experience in the 
improved mannerof bee-keeping, and 
have made a business of it, will by 
this time, no doubt, have solved the 


question for themselves; but to a 
majority of those who keep bees 
merely as a secondary matter, and 


who have but few colonies, it is still an 
open question. Looking over the 
files of the different bee-papers, we 
find about as many advocates for pro- 


ducing comb honey as we do for ex- | 
For a} 
few colonies, no doubt, in my mind, | 


tracted, as a matter of profit. 


comb honey will be as profitable, con- 
sidering the less time and attention 
needed to care for the crop and the 


Let us unite, have a common | bees during the time of gathering ; 
then we can| but for an apiary of 75 to 200 colonies 


strike effectively at those who are in-! or more, if one has abundant help, | 


nies teach them—unity of purpose for | 


every trades’ union in the land em- | 


/sons and the example of the bundle | 


of our honey | 


T91 


consider that extracted honey will 
bring the greatest returns. 

| Nowisthe time for each apiarist 
to decide for himself, taking into con- 
sideration local variations in market. 
In some parts little extracted honey 
can be sold, and that at a low figure. 
In such a case,comb honey will, of 
course, be found the most profitable. 
Every honey-producer should culti- 
vate his home market, and by sup- 
plying only pure honey, put up in 
attractive, clean tin pails or glass jars 
with labels, on which is printed the 
name of the apiarist as a guaranty of 
its purity, a fair local trade can 
usually be worked up without paying 
any profits to middlemen, or loss in 
|transitand storage. I have usually 
|had no difficulty in selling all my 
/honey within a radivs of a few miles 
| of home, long before the next year’s 
| crop came in. 

| If the decision be in favor of pro- 
ducing comb honey, see to it that 
| there is enough wide frames for hold- 
jing the sections, giving room for at 
| least 100 or 150 pounds per colony, as 
|itis better to have more frames on 
| hand than we expect to need ; itoften 
saves a great deal of trouble hunting 
up and emptying frames of sections 
not quite completed, from other colo- 
nies. In producing comb honey the 
question arises asto the size of sec- 
| tions, whether the 44-pounds, 1l-pounds 
or2-pounds. No doubta greater weight 
of honey will bestored,under the same 
circumstances, in the large sections 
|than in the small ones; but in most 
instances the large ones can only be 
sold at a reduction of several cents 
per pound, while the smaller ones are 
always salable, and command the 
highest price. 

If comb honey is to be the object, 
a full supply of wide frames and sec- 
tions should be on hand in good time, 
‘also foundation for starters, which I 
| prefer to use almost as large as the 
| sections, within 14 inch of sides and 
bottoms. If the foundation is made 
| thin, 10 or 12 feet to a pound, the bees 
will work it out so there will be no 
‘fish-bone”’ in the honey, and no 
| difference can be perceived between 
that and comb made altogether by 
the bees, while the use of full-sized 
pieces of foundation will insure 
straight combs and facilitate the 
work of the bees, inducing them to 
occupy the sections more readily than 
the small bits used some years ago. 

If extracted honey is to be pro- 
duced, have on hand a full supply of 
clean frames with good straight 
combs or foundation ready for im- 
mediate use when the season opens. 
Often it is not convenient in the busy 
season to extract as quickly as combs 
are taken off the hives, and a good 
supply of empty combs in reserve, or 
frames and foundation is very con- 
venient, as the full combs can be put 
away for “a more convenient sea- 
son,.”’ and good straight combs evenly 
drawn out are a ‘‘ handy thing to have 
a good stock of ” when well secured 
from moths and other depredators. 
| Have ready, also, a good extractor of 
right size to fit the frames in use in 
the apiary. Also have an uncapping 
| knife and waxed barrels, or better 
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still, tin cans or pails for storing and 
retailing the honey when it is ob- 
tained. Itis not wise to wait until 
a thing is actually needed before ob- 
taining it, as time and money are 
often lost in the vexatious delays of 
transportation, etc. 

It is conceded by most who have 
tried it, that from one third to one- 
half more weight of honey can be ob- 
tained by extracting than in the form 
of comb honey; and in time, those 


been tried by a large number of our | 
most intelligent bee-keepers, who, in 
nearly 7 case, have only words of 
praise for the arrangement. 

The advantages secured by reversi- 
|ble frames are these: 1. The combs 
| are fastened to all four sides of the 
| frame, instead of just to the top-bar 
|}and the upper part of the end-bars, 
as is generally the case. Combs thus 
fastened are firmly held, and will) 
|never fall out, no matter how well 


The wire nail is pushed into a hole 
previously made in the ends of the 
,top and bottom bars of the frame, 
_and, of course, holds the iron securely 
so it cannot turn till the nail is re- 
moved. I have used all three styles 
with success. 
Agricultural College,? Mich. 


———— = 


For the American Bee Journal. 


who deal honestly with their cus- | loaded with honey, while being han- 
tomers, and supply only the pure pro-| dled. Such thorough fastening is also 
duct of the flowers,in good and at-| very desirable in case the bees are to 
tractive shape, with the guaranty of|be shipped. Nothing can be more 
their own name and location attached, | disastrous to bees which are being 
will build up a business in that way,| transported from one region to an- 
which, I think, will overcome the| other, than to have a comb full of 
prejudice of customers, and establish | honey break out of the frame. Of 
extracted honey on a par with comb | course, if we use wired foundation, the 
honey as to price. jabove point in favor of reversible 


Cuyahoga, 4 O. 
See eee 


* ¥or the American Bee Journal 


Making Cushions. 





WARREN PEIRCE. 





The article in a late number of the 
BEE JOURNAL by G. M. Doolittle, on 
‘Preparing bees for winter,” was 
read with much interest, and his 
directions for preparing a winter feed 
were marked for future use. If in 
return I can save him or any other 
apiarist some extra labor in making 
sacks for cushions like those he de- 
scribes first, I shall be glad to do so. 


Instead of using the long strip 72 by 
44¢ inches, and sewing the eight 
seams to set it together, just make a 
plain sack as described in the second 
place, only have it 4 inches larger 
each way than required when filled. 
Now take hold of the cloth each side 
of the corner, equally distant from 
the edges and fold the corner cross- 
wise of the sack and stitch across far 
enough from the corner so the seam | 
will be just 4inches long. Fold and 
stitch each corner in this manner, and 
the same result is accomplished with 
only half the sewing. 

Garrettsville, ¢ O. 


ae 





Rural New Yorker. 


Reversible Frames. 





PROF. A. J COOK. 





For some years a few of our most 
successful bee-keepers have been 
Spree reversible frames. Mr. O. J. 
letherington, one of our most skill- 
ful Michigan bee-keepers, told me, 
some years ago, that the old style of 
the Quinby hive—one of the Huber 
style of hives—was superior on this 
very ground, that it permitted turn- 
ing the frame upside down at will. 
Our people are very conservative, and 
it often takes years to introduce even 
a good feature in our practice; so, 
while many whispers of the value of 
the reversible frame have been heard, 
these, until within a year, have met 
for the most part, deaf ears. During 


the past year this subject has come 
prominently before the bee-keeping 


|}and whiter honey. 





public, and reversible frames have 


frame has no force: combs on wires 
never fall out of the frames. But, as 
desirable and excellent as wired combs 
are, comparatively few apiarists are 
yet using them. To such, reversible 
frames, enabling the bee-keeper to} 
force the bees to form a firm attach- 
ment of the comb to the frame, would | 
be a valuable acquisition. 


2. By the use of reversible frames, | 
bees can be induced to work in the} 
surplus chamber, when otherwise | 
this seems impossible, as every bee- | 
keeper knows that the bees always | 
place some honey (often very little) | 
above the brood. From this rim of 
honey the brood, by the time 4 


honey harvest opens, is built clear to 
the bottom-bar of the frame. If at| 
this time the frames are turned bot-| 
tom upward, there will be no honey 
above the brood, and the bees, true to | 
their instinct, will instantly rush to| 
the sections and give us the delect- | 
able white clover and basswood honey | 
in the surplus receptacles—just where | 
it is desired. 

To use these frames, we have only | 
to take them out of the hive and turn 
them bottom side up. This will be! 
done when we wish our combs firmly | 
attached to the bottom-bars; also at 
the beginning of the honey harvest, | 
when we wish to send the bees en | 
masse into the surplus chamber, that | 
our beautiful white sections may be 
speedily filled with more beautiful | 


There are three ways of making | 
these reversible frames: The frames | 
may be made to stand up on the bot- | 
tom-board, like the old Quinby frame | 
and the Bingham frame, or they may | 
have a projection from the center of | 
the end-bar, resting on an iron sup- | 
port fastened to the side of the hive, | 
midway from top to bottom; or, a} 
strap of iron three-fourths of an inch | 
longer than one half the length of the | 
end-bar, and of the same size, may | 
have one end screwed to the center of | 
the end-bar of the frame, and be bent 
over at right angles one-half inch 
from the other end. A hole is made 
through the iron in the middle just 
below the angle, large enough to re- 
ceive a small wire nail. Now, by 
simply removing this nail and turning 
this iron,the supports may be changed 





from what was the — to the bot- 
tom-bar, and the frame reversed. 





Western Michigan Convention. 





The bee-keepers of Western Michi- 
gan met on Nov. 25, 1884,in Music 
Hall at Fremont, Mich. The Presi- 
dent, Thos. M. Cobb, being absent, 
Mr. Balch, of Kalamazoo, presided 
over the meeting. The minutes of 
the last meeting, and the Treasurer’s 
report being called for, they were 
read and accepted. 

This being the annual meeting, the 
election of officers then took place, 
and resulted as follows: President, 
George E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich.; 
Secretary, F. S. Covey, Coopersville, 
Mich.: Vice-Presidents: For Kent 
county, Thos. M. Cobb, Grand Rap- 
ids ; Ottawa, Martin Pelow, Holland; 
Newaygo, A. M. Alton, Newaygo; 
Oceana, John Dolph, Hesperia; Mus- 
kegon, G. C. Young, Ravenna. 

The meeting then assumed the 
social form, the most of the members 
relating their experiences and report- 
ing their successes for the past year, 
which was usually good. The matter 
of sending delegates to the National 
Convention to be held at Detroit in 
1885, was brought up, and the con- 
vention decided to send two, Mr. 
George E. Hiltonand Mr. F.S, Covey. 

The time for adjournment having 
arrived, Mr. Hilton invited as many 
as could, to meet at his house in the 
evening for a good time, and to look 
at his model apiary, which is indeed a 
fine sight. The convention then ad- 
journed to meet on the first Tuesday 
in May, 1885, at Fremont, Mich. 

F. S. Covey, Sec. 
. Hinton, Pres. 


——— eer 


GEORGE E 





Lewiston Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Maine. 





xX. Y. Z. 





On a beautiful August day, when 
the goldenreds were just coming into 
bloom, and the bees were rolling the 
pellets of pollen upon their tibial 
extremities, and thrusting their 
tongues into every nectar laden chalice 
for the stored-up sweets of the orange- 
colored blossoms, it was my pleasure 
to enjoy a chat in the extensive 
apiary of Mr. J. B. Mason, of Me- 
chanie Falls, who is one of the best 
informed bee-keepers in Maine. Mr. 
Mason has been longa close student 
of the economy of the hive and its 
occupants. 

Moreover, Mr. Mason has had the 
advantage of wide observation among 
some of the most practical and scien- 
tific bee-keepers in New England, 
which, coupled with his diligent and 
close application of the principles of 
bee-keeping gleaned by reading the 
bee-literature of the country, and 
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possessing withal quick intuitive per- | 


ception, these combined with his 
many years of experience in handling 
bees, make him master of the busi- 
ness. 

“ The bee interest in Maine,” says 
Mr. Mason, ‘‘ has increased quite fast 
during the last decade. And this 
right in the face of discouraging sea- 
sons and consequent failure from 
short honey crops. The Western de- 
velopment of apiculture 
wonderful within the last fifteen 
years. Tons of honey are now yearly 
produced by single apiaries cared for 
by individuals who make this their 
only business, and who often realize 
a fortune from it.” 

‘* Maine caught the fever somewhat, 
soon after the introduction of the 
Italian bee into this country some 
twenty yearsago. About that time 
Mr. Langstroth brought forth and 
verfected his frame hive which was a 
coo to bee-keepers, and opened up a 
new phase in the business, revealing 
new possibilities in the rearing and 
breeding of bees, which two decades 
of wonderful progress have failed to 
fathom or exhaust.” 

‘“ All over the West and portions of 
the South, and in California, and 
laterally spreading into portions of 
New England, were men, and women, 
too, who made a specialty of rearin 
queen-bees and sending them to al 
parts of the country by mail. In 
warmer latitudes,with longer seasons, 
the new method of caring for and 
handling bees grew into a profitable 
business, and to many became a con- 

enial pursuit. At this time Maine’s 
ee-keepers were struggling along 
with their bees in box-hives, depend- 
ing upon the brimstone pit at the 
close of the honey season for a supply 
of the sweets of the hive, thus * kill- 
ing the goose to obtain the golden 

y 

*“But the bee-keepers of Maine 
soon caught inspiration from the 
Western ‘ buzz,”’ and notwithstanding 
the drawback of short summers and 
long, hard winters, they have become 
so well schooled in the intricate and 
wonderful processes of bee-life, that 
to-day the business is one of consider- 
able magnitude, and I cannot but 
think that the day is not far distant 
when Maine farmers will as constantly 
supply their tables with the pure 
sweets of the hive,as they now do 
from the golden product of the dairy.” 


-_-——- + « 


For the American Bee Journal 
Causes of Loss in Winter. 


s 


. Jd. YOUNGMAN. 





I would say to the bee-keepers in 
the North, do not despair of yet solv- 
ing the difficult problem of wintering 
bees, while such men as Messrs. Hed- 
don, Clarke, and a host of others are 
so deeply interested, and are striving 
with each other, both by hard study 
and costly experiments, to see who 
shall be the first to say ‘‘ Eureka.” I 
would frankly say that I think Mr. 
Clarke’s theory has but few friends, 
but all must admit that his plan has 
advantages for ventilating the hive. 


has been | 


My observations have led me to be- 
| lieve that bees do not winter as well 
| in trees as they do in hives; as I have 
| had them die out in log-gums which 
were 8 feet in length, and at the same 
| time do well in movable-frame hives. 
| I have also cut trees, and have known 
| others to, which contained combs with 

honey ; but the bees had hibernated 
‘to such an extent that they had failed 
| to awaken. 

I think that Mr. Heddon made a 
true statement when he said: ‘ This 
|question of wintering is not one of 

cellars, ventilation, pieces of lath, 
Sticks, quilts and cushions over the 

combs; what kills our bees is diar- 
rhoea.”’ I agree with Mr. Heddon this 
far ; but what is the cause of this dis- 
ease ? I cannot believe that pollen is 
the first cause of this wenet-ol al dis- 
eases which bees are heir to. I am 
convinced that bees having all the 
necessary conditions to winter well, 
do not breed as when ordinarily pre- 

ared for winter by the well informed 
| bee-keepers of the present day ; but 
janything which may threaten the 
welfare of the colony, whether a loss 
of numbers, a diseased condition, or 
anything which threatens the extinc- 
tion of the colony, will cause it to 
commence brood-rearing at once ; and 
if pollen is at hand, they will, of 
course, use it, and this will certainly 
aggravate the condition in which we 
find them when diarrhcea first makes 
its appearance. 


I have een bees affected with this 
disease ai all times of the year, in 
fall, winter, spring, and in mid-sum- 
mer; in the fall when flights were 
quite frequent and no brood-rearing 
going on at the time. On June 18, 
1884, I received, at this place, a car- 
load of bees from Louisiana, which 
had been confined to their hives for 
over eight days, and upon having a 
chance for a fly, many of them showed 
unmistakable signs of bee-diarrhcea. 
This, of course, was not caused by 
brood-rearing. 

Now, I find some locations which 
are nearly, if not quite, exempt from 
this disease, as it ordinarily makes its 
appearance in coloniesof bees. I find 
that in dry, sandy locations where 
fall bloom is scanty and the honey 
sources are from raspberry, clover, 
basswood and purple fire-weed, there 
is no trouble of this nature; on the 
other hand, where there is an abund- 
ance of fall bloom, such as _ buck- 
wheat, motherwort, corn and differ- 
ent varieties of wild asters, the 
trouble commences early, and many 
in such localities lose all the bees that 
they may have ; whether they are on 
the summer stands, packed in chaff 
in double-walled hives, in cellars, or 
in clamps, the result is the same. 


As far as Michigan is concerned, 
apiaries in the southern and middle 
parts seem to be more affected with 
this disease, or condition of things, 
than the northern part. Bees are kept 
successfully at Petoskey, which is as 
far north as I have known them to 
have been kept inthisState. I know, 
personally, that there are wild bees 
as far north as Roscommon county and 
that two of the most successful bee- 
keepers of Michigan live far north of 














| 


Bay City, in the interior of the State, 
on an elevated location, the soil being 
of a sandy nature, and willow-herb, 
valled by some purple fire-weed, and 
goldenrod being their chief sources of 
fall honey; and from whom one of 
our most prominent bee-keepers liv- 
ing in the southern part of the State, 
has twice purchased bees, after losing 
her own by diarrhea. I refer to 
‘*Cyula Linswik,’” who smiles quite 
audibly at Mr. Clarke’s long, winter 
nap, and Mr. Heddon’s pollen idea; 
and well she may, as she has never 
met with any serious losses. Thanks 
to the plants which gives her a pure, 
healthy article of honey—‘‘ it cannot 
be excelled’’—and her admirable 
method of packing and ventilating 
the hives. 

I would say in conclusion that it 
will be utterly impossible to winter 
bees successfully in low, moist locali- 
ties, unless the early honey is left in 
the hive, the extractors used with 
caution, and combs of white clover or 
basswood honey laid aside to be given 
back to the bees in early fall in place 
of the *‘ vile stuff” which they some- 
times gather; but perhaps the surest 
way of all is to extract all the honey 
in early fall and feed up with a good 
article of sugar syrup, and thus not 
run any chances of not having the 
necessary requirements for them to 
winter safely. 

Cato,© Mich., Dec. 1, 1884. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Returning First-Swarms, etc. 





FAYETTE LEE, 

For me this is the hardest part of 
bee-keeping. Ido it in three ways, 
viz: 1. Return the swarm after re- 
moving all queen-celis, then turn the 
hive half way around. 2. Hive the 
swarm in a new hive placed beside the 
old one, and in three days put the 
combs from the old hive into the new 
one. 3. Kill the old queen, and in 
eight days cut out all of the queen- 
oalia exceptone. With second-swarms, 
this season, I waited till | heard the 
queens peep, when I would open the 
hive and cut out the queen-cells and 
let out one of the queens, so as to be 
sure that there were two queens in the 
hive at one time. In this wayI had 
only two second-swarms out of 48 
swarms. Sometimes the young queen 
will lead off a swarm, if the cells are 
all cut out; but if two young queens 
are free, there will be a fight, when 
one will be killed, and no swarm will 
be led off. This has been my experi- 
ence. I want to make 80 section-cases 
to be placed on Langstroth hives, and 
I want to make the best kind. What 
is that kind ? : 

Cokato,© Minn., Nov. 30, 1884. 

[Your question is very indefinite. 
Are the ** cases” to be filled with one- 
pound sections or larger? Do you 
wish to use separators, or not? Do 
you want cases to use over the frames, 


or inthe brood-chamber ? You should 
particularize or the question cannot 


be answered satisfactorily.—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal, | I will report further when I have had out to me little boxes that he called 


Winter Queen-Rearing in Cuba, etc. | 


| 


A. W. OSBURN. 


As many have written me regarding | 
the rearing of queens here in winter, | 
and shipping them North in early 
spring, I take this way of answering, | 
as itis quite impossible to give rer- 
sonal answers to each letter’that I re- | 
ceive. Inthe first place, the thing is | 
impossible ; for after Oct. 15 there are | 
no drones to speak of. There area 
few, and it is barely possible that 
after Oct. 15 until Feb. 15, we might 
get one queen in 15 mated; but you} 
see that it would never pay as a 





business. /\ 


Now, in relation to Cuban bee-keep- | 
ing: What I know of it is, that the| 
management of bees for surplus is so 
different from that in the North, that 
whether it shall finally prove a success 
or not, depends upon judicious man- 
agement. As you know, the surplus | 
season comes here in the winter; and 
although it does not freeze, the flowers | 
bloom, and the bees gather honey. 
Yet it is winter ; it is winter time, and 
it is winter with the bees. Although | 
they are ina tropical climate, their | 
nature is not materially changed. 
They kill off their drones, the queens 
lay sparingly, they seal up every 
crack in their hives, they are cross 
and hard to handle, and when dis- 
turbed are liable to ball their queen, 
and everything goes to show the close 
observer that they are preparing for 
a season of rest ; if not to “hibernate,” 
to suspend all, or nearly all operations 
until the next spring. 

But the long, cold winter of the 
North does not come with the severity 
that it does in New York or Michi- 

an; but instead, a temperate, cool, 

all weather, during which there is 
plenty of honey to gather, yet the 
colonies are not strong like they would 
bein May or June, and, of course, | 
the amount of honey cannot be gath- 
ered, as the days are short, and the 
nights are cool, thus making it hard 
to properly evaporate honey. All 
conditions seem to be unfavorable to 
reat success, or to securing a large 
1oney yield at a season of the year 
when, to my mind, nature had de- 
signed that the honey-bee should be 
asleep. Our surplus season is near at 
hand now, and were it the first of 
June, instead of December, large re- | 
sults could be expected, for the honey 
is here, but the workers are few, and 
the time of the year is against them. 

For the first six or eight months | 
that I was here, I was told, by the! 
native bee-keepers, great stories about | 
Cuban bee-keeping, and the honey | 
resources at all times of the year ; but | 
I have not found their statements 
“to pan out’? worth a cent. From 
July 1 to Nov. 1 we had four months 
of honey dearth, when the bees did 
not make a living. I will not say that 
the business will not be made a suc- 
cess finally, but I will say this: I 
know that there is much to learn 
about the winter management of 
bees, in order to make them profitable 


lany more honey, soaked 


| small—not 





at this unseasonable time of the year. 


more experience. Our efforts during 
this winter will be to secure all the 
honey we can, instead of increase, as 
we were doing last winter. 

Cuba, West Indies, Novy. 27, 1884. 


-_<—~—-—-+ «+ 


Prairie Farmer. 


A Familiar Talk About Bees. 
MRS. L. HARRISON. 


A sprightly, 
called to me to 
bees. She said: 
quare, he never wants to change, 
wants to do just as his father did. 
Vhen we begun house-keeping, his 
father gave us a swarm of beesina 


energetic, old lady 
have a talk about 


sections, and showed me how nicely 
they could be handled ; also a Lang- 
stroth hive. 


I was delighted, and spoke right out 
in meetin’, ‘* Jesse do come and see 
this hive.”” He looked at it leisurely 
and said, ‘“* What do you want me to 
see it for, our hives are good enough; 


| you can bore all the holes you want 
to, and turn glass ware over them.”’ 


‘** My old man is so| 


Jesse is so sot, I knew it was no use 
to argue the matter further, and con- 
cluded to buy some hives and say 
nothing about them. 


When the owner of the hive came 


| around again, | asked him the price 


| of 


‘gum,’ and said to me, now Liddy be | 


sure and salt these bees on Washing-| said, ‘‘ Why are these flat hives the 
ton’s birthday, or they will do no} 


good, and if Jesse should die, rap on 
the hive and tell the bees about it.” 


As the bees were given to me to 
‘* salt,’ I took an interest in them, 
and I wanted Jesse to get some patent 
hives. 
spent one cent for his bees, except to 
buy a quarter’s worth of brimstun in 
the fall, and I’m not going to, either. 
He melted the brimstun, and then 


his hive, and he handed me a 
printed list. I saw hivesin the “ flat,” 
and they were cheaper than the other; 
I did not know what this meant, so I 


cheapest ? O! you mean hives in the 
flat; they are the pieces of a hive all 
ready to nail together. When they 
are shipped more of them can be put 
intoacarin this way, and more can 
be hauled in a wagon. I told him that 


But he said. “father never | I wanted to buy six hives all ready to 


i'put bees in,and could I have them 


dipped some dry sticks in it; then he) 


dug a hole in the ground, made a fire 


| with these sticks, and set a‘ gum’ 
In a few minutes the bees | 


over it. 


had all dropped into the fire; he 


| the last of next May?” I 


did not 
want to ask Jesse to drive nails, and I 
told the man he need not be afraid he 
would not get his pay, because Jesse 
wouldn’t buy the hives, for I was 


|going to save the premium money 


hefted all the gums, and all that he} 


| thought was too light to winter, he 


smothered. Mother strained the 


combs, and when she could not get | 


them in 
water and made metheglin. 


she boiled the comb, and 


At last | 
made wax, | 


and always had a cake of it, to put| 
with the taller. when she made dips. | 


I tell you Liddy, the old way is the 


best; never had any one burnt up| 


with the pesky kerosene in those good 
old days, and we had plenty ef honey 
for our buckwheat cakes, with only 25 
cents spent for brimstun.” 


One day Jesse was away and the 


that I got on my honey, and add the 
turkey money to it, and also what I 
get from poultry and eggs during the 
winter. 

Peoria,© Ill. 


+ —~— me + 


For the American Bee Journal 


Wax and Comb Foundation. 


HOWARD U. ACKERMAN, 


The increasing demand for wax, 
caused principally by the large quan- 


| tity used annually in making comb 


foundation, has naturally increased 
the price of this useful commodity, 


land, of course, that of comb founda- 


bees swarmed, and I put them into a| 


gum, that Jesse always said was too 
high enough. It was a 
very large swarm, and the bees could 
not all get in ; so I bored some holes in 
the top, and put on some starch boxes. 


When I was fixing the boxes, the 
hired man said, ‘* Let me cut some 


holes in the ends of them, and tack 
pieces of glass over them, so you can 


There was a splendid flow of honey 


filled, and I removed them, and put a 
large glass dish in their place and 
covered it up dark and close. When 
it was filled, I showed it to Jesse, and 


| told him I was going to take it to the 


fair. So I did, and 
ribbon. 
around the honey exhibit, and I found 


it took the blue 


other bee-keepers did too, like flies | 


around a sugar barrel. A bee-keeper 
(who did not know I brought it) said, 
‘* That honey in the glass dish should 
not have drawn the premium; it 
looks pretty, but itis not in market- 
able shape.” And then he pointed 


I was so pleased that I staid | 


tion as well, until the price of comb 
foundation has reached so high a 


| figure that many bee-keepers are de- 


bating whether they can afford to use 
it during the coming season. 

There certainly is a point, beyond 
which the use of foundation will cease 
to be profitable to the average apia- 


|rist; but whether that price has yet 
| been reached, can best be decided by 
look in and see what they are at.’’ | 3 

‘ |a greater length of time than my own. 
just then, and the boxes were soon | 


| of 


| 


bee- keepers whose experience covers 


I mean by that, the use of full sheets 
comb foundation, both in the 
brood-chamber and sections, for we 
could not well dispense with the use 
of comb foundation for starters, at 
any price; although it would be so 
much more desirable to use full sheets, 
especially in the brood-chamber, for 
by no other means can we secure 
such nice, straight, all-worker combs. 


I think that it has been demonstra- 
ted that practical American apiarists 
cannot produce wax in any great 
quantity, even at the price at which 
it is now selling. Of course they can 
produce some wax, which would 
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otherwise go to waste, and in a year’s | 
time it amounts to thousands of | 
pounds in the aggregate. But what 
I mean is, they cannot run an apiary 
exclusively for wax and make nearly 
so great a profit with wax at thirty- 
five cents per pound, as they can by 
running for honey and selling it at 
ten cents per pound. Am I not right ? 

Now, what should be done about 
this state of affairs? We must have 
comb foundation, and that, too, ata 
reasonable price, and, therefore, we 
must have wax which we confess we 
are unable to produce in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand, even 
at the price which we all consider too 
high when we have to buy it. I think 
that the most reasonable thing to do 
is to look elsewhere, outside of our 
own country, for our future wax sup- 
ply ; for I am convinced that it can be 
produced in Europe at a much less 
cost than American bee-keepers can 
afford to produce it; and that we can 
import it at a much less cost than the 
present market price of wax. 

If thereisa duty on wax, I think 
the bee-keepers of this country should 
petition Congress to abolish that duty 
without delay. 

I have often noticed that supply 
dealers announce in the bee-papers, 
that if the supply of wax was not 
equal to the demand, or if prices con- 
tinued to advance, they would be com- 
pelled to import it. I do not know 
whether they have done so, but if they 
have, I should judge, not in sufficient 
quantities to affect the market here. 

The value of the annual yield of 
honey in the whole empire of Russia 
is not far from $4,000,000, or about 
18,000 tons. ‘To this must be added 
nearly 5,000 tons of wax worth $2,000,- 
000. This is about all consumed in 
Russia, the exports being very small. 

Russia annually produces nearly 5 

ounds of wax to every 18 pounds of 
1oney. If American  bee-keepers 
could do this, or even half as well, it 
is safe to say that we would have all 
the wax which we should require for 
comb foundation, or for other pur- 
poses, and yet have someto spare. It 
will also be seen that 5,000 tons of 
wax is valued at $2,000,000 (20 cents 
per \pound), or from 5 to 10 cents less 
than the market value of wax here; 
and that 18,000 tons of honey is val- 
ued at $4,000,000, or a fraction over 11 
cents per pound, and, as I suppose, 
this is comb honey. Who will doubt 
that Russian bee-keepers can produce 
both wax and honey at a less price | 
than we can ? 

I should think that wax could be 
imported at a cost over the first price 
of not more than 5 or 6 cents, thus 
making the cost of it, delivered here, 
about 25 or 26 cents per pound, and, 
as it could be worked up into comb 
foundation for from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound, the foundation made from it 
could be sold from 40 to 50 cents per 
pound, a price at which every one 
could afford to buy in as large quanti- 
ties as his necessities demanded. If 
it can be accomplished at the figures 
which I have given, it wiil be a boon 
to many bee-keepers. 

North Indianapolis,© Ind. 


SELE TION SRE Roy M 


Ia, 
OUR LETTERWBOX™ 


Small Honey Crop. 


Our honey crop was small, being 
only about two-thirds of the average. 
Our principal source was the poplar ; 
while it lasted, which was for three 
weeks, all the strong colonies stored 
from 30 to 100 pounds of honey, which 
I extracted. I had 26 colonies in the 
spring, and increased them to 54. I 
give them no attention, owing to 
sickness in my family, and the death 
of my father and my wife. I obtained 
1,000 pounds of honey, mostly ex- 
tracted. J. A. P. FANCHER. 

Fancher’s Mills,© Tenn. 


A Poor Season. 


We have had a poor season here in 
Northeastern Kansas. The weather 
was too cool most of the time for the 
secretion of honey. I have increased 
15 colonies to 23, and have secured 150 


pounds of surplus comb honey. New} 


colonies were built up by a liberal 


|useof comb foundation, and the sur- 


plus honey is mostly in an unfinished 
condition, not being capped over, and 
has a rank taste. The colonies have 
reared no brood since Sept. 1,and con- 
sequently are weak in bees, and none 
are very heavy with honey, but I 
think that they have enough to last 


‘until they are set out in the spring, 
| when those which need honey will be 


fed. I shall put them into the cellar 
as soon as the weather aw cold. 
. CLARK. 
Granada,é Kans., whe. 25, 1884. 


Is Dodder a Destructive Plant? 


Let me sound ‘a note of warning “4 
in regard to that plant called ‘ dod- 
der,’ which was illustrated on page 
755. I found a description and cut of 
this plant in a book ealled “ Rays 
from the Realms of Nature,” by Rev. 
James Neil, M. A. The cut is very 
similar to the one given in the BEE 
JOURNAL, and after speaking of other 
parasitic pli ants, he describes dodder 
as follows: Another deadly English 
parasite is the curious * Cuscuta”’ or 
‘**dodder.”’ It appears in the form of 
long filaments which attach them- 
selves by means of suckers, to the 
stems of certain plants, around which 
they twine in a tangled mesh. They 
are at times as terrible a visitation as 
a flight of locusts, destroying whole 


crops of lucern clover and flax.” 
Now, I am anxious to have new 
honey-producing plants introduced, 


but I think that we should know all 
about them, both the good and the 
bad qualities. The article on page 
755, speaks of it being destructive to 
alfalfa only, but the above quotation 
says that it is also destructive to 
clover and flax, two of our very im- 
portant crops. Let us leave it in 
California, if we cannot push it into 
the Pacific; we do not want it any 


nearer to us. 
F. D. MITCHEL. 


Paris, Ont., Dec. 1, 1884. 


Boo-Keoping in Texas. 

As far as I can ascertain, bees have 
done very poorly here this season. 
They swarmed but little, and stored 
very little surplus honey. Ihave re- 
cently purchased 9 colonies, which I 
have been Italianizing. I have kept 
bees on a small scale for 20 years, in 
Maine, and I think that I shall now 
go into bee culture quite extensively. 
Texas honey is very inferior compared 
with Maine honey. I do not think 
that one-half of the colonies have 
honey enough to winter on. I have 
my doubts about this section being 
very good for bees, but the people say 
that in some years much honey is pro- 
duced, although the last two years 
have been very poor ones. Bee-keep- 
ers lose many bees in the winter; 
some say that the bees freeze, while 
others attribute it to other causes. 
Here they have winds from the north 
in the winter, which they call 
‘** Northers.”” These winds make it 
very chilly, and they come so sud- 
denly, that such may be the cause of 
the loss of many colonies. I would 
like to hear from some practical bee- 
keeper in Texas, what care is given 
their bees in winter, etc. 

C. M. DAVIs. 
Denison City,é Texas, Dec. 2, 1884. 


— SS 


« The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Iowa will meet in 
Stuart. Iowa, at 10 a. m. on Saturday 
Dec. 27, 1884. All who are interested 
are invited to attend. 

M. E. 


-_-——e + « 


@ The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. 


DARBY, Sec. 


E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 

F, S. HARDING, Pres. 

t® There are a few general rules 
which beginners should adhere to 
closely in the handling of bees, first 
among which is in regard to the use 
of smoke. If they fail todo this, as 
many do, they should not grumble at 
the result. If in after time one pre- 
fers to take the chances of being 
stung, rather than to go to the bother 
of lighting up the smoker, he only 
chooses what he considers the least of 
two evils, trouble or pain.—Ezch. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


g@ To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we caa supply the Farmer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 


Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 


at $1.25 for the two. 
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Ghat and How. 


> 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Rules for this Department. 


1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no a questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions as are of 
general interest. 

5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares — therefore 
questions concerning the manufacture of 
goods for sale are not ay mp 

6. Direct all questions to the editor— 


THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Keeping Bees on Shares. 


Will Mr. Heddon please give his 
opinion on taking bees on the shares, 
or on what condition bees are gen- 
erally let? One man offered me 100 
colonies, last spring, on the following 
conditions: I was to take the 100 
colonies and buy 100 new hives com- 

lete for $4 each, for the swarms, and 

was to receive half of the honey and 
half of the swarms; and in the fall 
he was to take the 100 colonies which 
he let me have in the spring, half of 
the honey, and half of the swarms, 
making the new hives cost me $8 
each. I proposed to take his bees in 
this way: Iwas to take the 100 colo- 
nies in the spring on the same condi- 
tions as above, except that he was to 
furnish half of the hives and I the 
other half. T. W. DOUGHERTY. 

Princeton, Ill., Nov. 24, 1884. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps I can do no 
better than to repeat what I wrote on 
this subject in last year’s BEE JouR- 
NAL, and then Mr. D. can judge 
which of his two terms I consider the 
correct one: The ‘* Bees on Shares ” 
question, is one that I have studied 
considerably. In answerin the 
above, I do so with a prejudice in 
favor of the laborer vs. the capitalist, 


a principle herein involved, though | 


on ever so small a scale. Here are 
two facts : 

1. Bees are to some considerable 
extent a risky property ; their life and 
and the amount of their stores being 
an unknown quantity. One shoul 
have a larger per cent. of income from 
such property, by three or four fold, 
than from a good,safe real estate 
mortgage. 


2. On the other hand, the laborer | 


should have an average income in ad- 
vance of the ‘‘ going wages.”’ All this 
can be realized from the manipula- 
tion of bees, provided the bees are in 
proper hives, ina good location, and 
the work done by a faithful and 
learned man, and directed by experi- 
ence and tact. 

I will lay down the following terms 
as those which seem to me the nearest 
to being just, and the best adapted to 
both parties: 

The one owning the bees shall 
furnish the place to establish the 
apiary. He shall furnish all the fix- 


| tures in every respect. The laborer 
| Shall furnish himself, nothing more. 

| “The laziest tramp can turn and mend, 

And be a man ‘for a’ that.’” 

| The capitalist furnishes bees,apiary, 
| tvols, new hives for increase, comb 
foundation for surplus and brood de- 
| partments, in full sheets; sections, 
\shipping crates and everything, in- 
|cluding his riper experience (which, 
it is supposable, he possesses). He 
shall have the diction of the general 
| plan of management, while the renter 
does all the work, and is dictator of 
the detail manipulation. The division 
shall be as follows: Each party shall 
| have one-half of the surplus honey, 
and when it is sold, each one shall 
| pay one-half of the cost of sections, 
|shipping-crates and surplus comb 
| foundation that is sold with that sea- 
|son’s crop. The capitalist shall have 
| diction over the whole crop, merely 
| dividing the money for the same, un- 
| less the laborer give security for the 
| payment of his half of the sections, 
oundation and crates, when the 
honey may be divided, and each sell 
his own as he chooses. The bees 
should be managed for securing the 
| greatest amount of surplus possible, 
and discouraged from swarming, all 
that such management tends to do, 
but when they do swarm, they are to 
be hived and managed as are the old 
colonies. The increase belongs to the 
apiary, always; and any system that 
ted share of the increase to the 
aborer, will defeat itself, and prove 
in the end damaging to both parties. 
The old system of half_ the honey and 
| half the increase, and the lessee or 
|laborer furnish everything, is illy 
|adapted to modern apiculture, and 
would give the capitalist ‘‘ the lion’s 
share.”’ Of course the surplus from 
the increase is divided equally, the 
|same as that from the old ooleaten. 
| All the reasons for settling on the 
"above terms as the nearest just and 
| best, all around, are too many for this 
department. 





Convention Notices. 


The annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion will occur in Lansing, Mich., in 

the Senate Chamber of the State 
Capitol, Dec. 10 and 11, 1884, first ses- 
sion beginning at 10 a.m. on Dec. 10. 
| This being the home of Prof. A. J. 
Cook, and the location of the State 
Agricultural College, it is expected 
that this will be the most interesting 
meeting ever held by this Society. A 
programme is being prepared, includ- 
ing several very important and inter- 
esting papers from Prof. Cook, T. J. 
| Burrill, Dr. Beal, and R. L. Hewett, 
| and several prominent apiarists from 
| other States. A large delegation is 
| expected from Canada. The question- 
box will be one of the important fea- 
tures. Come prepared to ask and 
answer questions. Reduced rates on 
all Michigan railroads, and at hotels 
in Lansing. The President and Sec- 
retary will be at the Hudson House. 
Notify me as soon as possible how 
many railroad certificates you will 
want, and over what road you will go, 








sol will have time to procure them. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Please come and bring your bee-keep- 
ing friends with you. 

H. D. Cuttine, Sec. 


—_—_-- 


® The sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the 
City Hall at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
21,22 and 28 of January, 1885. The 
executive committee are determined 
to maintain the high standing and 
enviable reputation which the Asso- 
ciation has justly gained in the past, 
and at the coming convention they 
yropose to outdo all former efforts. 
‘he meeting will surely be the largest 
and most interesting ever held in 
America. No bee-keeper can afford 
to stay at home. All are invited. All 
implements of the apiary sent to the 
Secretary, will be properly arrayed to 
compare favorably with others on ex- 
hibition, and will be disposed of or 
returned, as the owner directs. Re- 
duced rates for board at hotels. 

GEO. W. House, Sec. 
L. C. Roor, Pres. 


_—_ + 


« The Central Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual me in Bloomington, IIl., 
on the second Wednesday in January, 
1885, at 9 a. m. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 








a 


@ The annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the Court 
House at Hiawatha, Kans., on Fri- 
day, Dec. 12, 1884. An invitation is 
extended to every one interested in 
bee-culture. 





L. C. CLARK, Sec. 





—_ 


g= The Hancock County, O., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association meets in the 
Court House at Findlay, Ohio, at 10 
a. m., on Saturday, Dec, 13, 1884. 
Sam’L. H. Botron, Sec. 
P, A. RIEGLE, Pres. 


7. 


t The regular annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 22 and 23,1885. The 
meetings will be conducted in the 
rooms of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture,on the corner of Tennessee and 
Market Streets, in Indianapolis, Ind. 
It is proposed to make this the most 
important and interesting meeting of 
bee-keepers ever held in the State. 
An extensive programme, including 
all questions of importance to bee- 
keepers, is being prepared and will be 
soon sent out to bee-keepers through- 
out the State. Prominent apiarists 
from neighboring States have been 
invited to assist and presumably 
many of them will be in attendance 
during the meeting. These gather- 
ings are of vast importance, especially 
to beginners,and all those at all inter- 
ested in this important industry 
should make it a point to attend this 
meeting. 

FRANK L. DOUGHERTY, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. Apiary Register—New Edition. 

SHRP aE SNE LONE, All who intend to be systematic in | 

Dec. 10, 11 x. State, at Lansing. Z " E 
H. D. Cutting, Sec. Clinton, Mich. | their work in the apiary, should get a 
Dec. 13.—Hancock eee) gS copy and commence to use it. The 
Dec. 12.—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. prices will hereafter be as follows: 
L. C. Clark, Sec. 
Dec. 27.—Union, at Stuart, Iowa. For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... <- 00 
si M. B. Darby. Sec. ** 100 colonies (220 pages). 1 25 
SO. 
Jan. 6.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. ** 200 colonies 420 pages)...... 1 
J.T, Pomeroy, Sec. 
Jan. 14,—Central Illinois, at Bloomington, Ills. The larger ones can be used for a 
W. B. Lawrence, Sec. | few colonies, give room for an increase 
Jan. 21—23.—Northeastern, at Syracuse NV -.Sec. | Of numbers, and still keep the record | 
Jan. 22, 23.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis. Ind. | all together in one book, and are there- | 
Frank L. Dougherty.See. | fore the most desirable ones. 
May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. | 
F. A. Palmer, Sec. | ee 

June 19. 


} 
Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. | 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 


Create a Local Honey Market. 


&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 


Now is the time to create Honey 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Markets in every village, town and | 
city. Wide - awake honey producers 
should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else | 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as Food | 
and Medicine,” and scatter them 
plentifully all over the territory they 
can supply with honey, and the result 
will be a demand that will readily take 
all of their crops at remunerative 
prices. The prices for ‘Honey as Food 
;and Medicine ” are as follows: 


Single copy 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; | 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 

$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 | pally zs Z rr Wad oye ~y P aay 
for the third; $3.00 for the fourth ; pores > noe aul ened of the 

2.00 for the fifth; and $1.00 for the| | bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
sixth largest club. alone will pay him for all his trouble 

All former offers of Premiums are | and expense—enabling him to dispose 
now withdrawn. of his honey at home, at a good profit. | * 

The price of the Weekly BEE JOUR-| gg To give away a copy of “* Honey 
NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy ;| as Food and Medicine ” to every one who 
$3.80 for two copies (to the same or | | buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
different post-offices); $5.50 for three , any quantity of it. 
copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for | 


; Peo 
five or more co , ol.7 ° 
, pice $1.75 each | @ Our rates for two or more 
We have decided to publish the 


_ copies of the book, ** Bees and Honey,” 
Monthly BEE JoURNAL for next year | may be found on the Book List al 
of the same size and shape as the 


the second page of this paper. Also | 

Weekly, (which contains about the | wholesale rates on all books where | 
same amount of reading matter as|they are purchased “ to sell again. 
the present Monthly,) at 50 cents a) The time for reading up will soon be 
year; two copies (to the same or dif- | here, and in anticipation of this, we | 
ferent post-oflices) for 90 cents; three now have a very large stock of books | 
copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70; | on hand, and can fill orders for them | 
five copies for $2.00; more than five |in any quantity, on receipt of orders. 
copies for 40 cents each. The time has —-——--— 
been extended on all portions of next| gg To all new mienden who 
year, which have been paid for at the | send us $2 for the Weekly BEE JourR- | 
rate of $1.00. NAL next year, we will send the rest | 

Subscriptions for twoor more years | of the numbers of this year free from 
for one person, will count the same the time’the subscription is received 

s each year for a different person. at this office. 








The Bee Journal for 1885. 
Premiums, $25.00 in Cash. 


To increase the number: of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 
$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly,or both); one | 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. 





| 


| in 2-lb. sections, 9@10c. 


| the demand. 


| ver, 7@8c.; 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10a.m., Dec. 8, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with 
freedom by the trade this week, but 15@16c. is the 
best price obtainable fora fancy article of comb 
honey in frames. Some lots bring from 14 to 15c. 
when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not- 
large at present. Extracted, 7@&c. for new. 

BEESW AX.—For fair to yeliow, 28@30c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market is well stocked with honey 
which isin good demand at the following prices: 
Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; the 
same in 2-lb sections, 16@18c.; fair to good white 
comb in 1 and 2Ib. sections, 14@16c.; fancy buck- 
wheat comb in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; same in 2- 
lb. sections, 11@11}¢c.; ordinary buckwheat comb 
Extracted, white clover 
in kegs or small barrels, 644@8c. 


BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 30@3 
Mcc AUL & HILDRETH, + Hudson St. 
CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—tThere is an unsatisfactory demand 


for extracted honey from manufacturers, while 
there is a fair inquiry for small packages of clover 
honey such as dime, -1b., 1-Ilb., and 2-1b. jars, from 
the retail trade. Prices are low as arrivals exceed 
Extracted honey brings 5@9c. on 
arrival ; choice white comb honey is in fair de- 
mand and sells best in 1-lb. sections. It brings 15 
@16c. in the jobbing way. We have several smal! 
lots of dark combhoney from parties in Lilinois, 
and offered it as low as 10 and 11 cents per Ib, 
without finding a buyer. Dealers most certainly 
mislead producers by quoting buckwheat and pop- 
lar comb honey, if they are not more successful 
than we are in disposing of the same. 
BEES W AX.—The demand is siow and arrivale 
are few. Good yellow brings 26@27c. on arrival. 
C. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Demand is not active, and is confined 
almost wholly to best qualities. Pricesremain un- 
changed. A vessel having 383,545 pounds on 
board sailed for Liverpool, England, this week. 
White to extra white comb, 9@10c.; dark to good, 
6@8c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 4@5c.; 
dark and mes 2 3h¢c. 

BEES —Wholesale, 24@27 

“Graanns & SMITH. 1 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB. 


HONEY — Steady; 


demand and supply both 
small. 


Comb, 12@14c per Ib., and strained and ex- 


tracted 6@6 ge. 
aaEeT A —Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Honey is in a little better demand! at 
a little lower price than our former quotations. 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strictly white one-lb. sections at 
about 15c., with an occasional sale at i6c.; 144 and 
2-Ib. sections, best white, l4c.; dark and second 

uality, rather slow at 12 to l4c. 
there | 3 no demand. 

W AX.—28c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


For extracted 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
13@14c; cme 6kee. 


GEO. W. MEADE & CO., 213 Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal receipts. Comb, - 
| Ib. sections, none in the market. They would bring 
18¢.; 1-lbs., 14@16c.; 2)bs., 13@14c. he above fig- 
ures are for choice stock in regular shipping crates. 
Dark or large combs in rough crates sel! slowly at 
9to 10c. Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo- 
Southern, 544¢@6c. 

BEESW AX.—None in the market. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
Successors to Jerome Twichell. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote best white in 1-1lb. sections, 
18@20c.; 2-lb., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un- 
glassed sections sell best. 

BEESW AX—35c. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
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“Boss” ONE-PIECE 


f 








Premium for m for Club o of 10 Subscribers. A Christmas ind +: 


The book for every farmer is the one | 
entitled ‘‘ Affieck’s Farmer’s and Planter's 
Record and Account Book,” in which there 
is the most systematic, complete and conve- 
nient arrangement of headings for every | 
Farm Account and memoranda of all impor- 
tant events which may occur in connection 
with his business. Every progressive farmer 
certainly desires to make a success of his 
occupation, and should adopt every possible | 
means of bringing about that result. He, 
then, should have a correct knowledge of | 
his entire business, which he can have only | 
by keeping a correct account of every crop 
produced on his farm, the cost of production 
of all his live stock and an itemized account 
of all his expenses. Then at the close of the 
year, when he takes off his balance sheet, 
which is admirably arranged in the book 
above referred to, he will be able to see at a 
glance whether his farm does or does not | 
pay. 

This valuable book contains 166 pages, | 
is nicely printed on writing paper, ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. It can be sent | 
by mail for 24 cents extra. | 

We can supply these books at the publish- | 


To every person who sends us one NEW 


| subscription, (besides his own renewal), for 
one year, forthe Weekly BEE JOURNAL, or | 


4 NEW Monthly subscribers, for a year, we 


will send asa present, by mail, postpaid, a | 


copy of ** Mistletoe Memories, or What the 


| Poets say about Christmas.”’ 








SECTIONS. 


| 
| 
READ THIS. 
| A word of explanation in regard to the 
infringement suit on the One-Piece Section, 
| we deem necessary at this time. 
[commenced suit against A. I. Root, in 
|the United States Circuit Court, for the 
Northern district of Ohio; Stanley Matthews 
presiding. He decided that the patent was 
void for want of novelty. I have taken an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington, which will decide the case, 
|}and its decision will be final. If it goes 
| against me I will submit, but if decided in 
my favor, I shall expect al! who have in- 
fringed will pay me damages from date of 
the patent. 

Some unprincipled parties are advertising 
that the Courts have decided that the patent 
is void. This is not the case, as it is Cotere 


the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, at the present time. When that 
Court gives its opinion it will be final, and 
until it does, any one infringing will be liable 
for damages, if the United States Supreme 
Court sustains the patent. 


PRICES OF SECTIONS. 





| One-lb. Sections in lots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 


Ditto Ditto 5,000 to 10,000 4.75 
er’s price, or will make a present of one | Ditto Ditto 10,000 to 25,000 4.50 
| j i on 5 on 
copy for every club of TEN subscribers to | Ditto Ditto 2,000 to 50,000 4.25 
2 Ditto Ditto 100,000 or more 4.00 

the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for one year, with | 


$20. Four subscribers to the Monthly will 
count the same as one for the Weekly. 

Now is the time to get up Clubs. Who will 
work for a copy of this valuable book ? 


eS The 1 new Monthly for January | 
will be issued next week, and the| 
many sample copies already ordered 
will then be sent. We send samples | 
free to all who wish them, or desire to 
getup Clubs. Now is the time to 
work for the Cash premiums we offer. 
A large club for the Monthly can be 
gotten up in almost ev ery loes ality 3 


ee iatiinee 
& Supply dealers who wish their | 
advertisements to appearin the Jan-| 
uary number of the Monthly BEE 
JOURNAL should send the copy to this 
office immediately. It will have a large 
circulation among those who now 
take no bee paper, as sample copies, 
in addition to its regular subscribers, | 


—_--— + hm e+ 


g For two subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the 
Monthly) for one year, we will present 
a Pocket Dictionary, and send it by 

mail postpaid. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vermont, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Hives, Sections, Shipping Crates, &c. 


White Poplar Sections a specialty in quality 
and accuracy. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List. 5OAL2t 


SEND FOR IT. | 


We have just issued a new four-page cir- | 
cular that will interest any bee-keeper. | 
Send your name on a postal card for it. 
44Atfi HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 

Canadian Farmer. | 


| Whittier, Thomas Hood, 





It comprises a collection of poems selected 
from the writings of H. W. Longfellow, J.G. 
Alfred Domett, 
Chas. Mackay, Sir Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, 
and others. 


presentation, this art souvenir is vastly 
superior to a mere Christmas card, as it 
combines the advantages of both art and | 
literature. Size,4 by 6% inches. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street... Chieago, Ull. 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLL. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Price, complete, only............$18.00. 


Forsale by ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Dadant’sFoundation Factory, w holesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


The whole bound in Banner | 
| Shape, with rich silk fringe and tassels. For 


The one-lb. Section is 17 inches long. For 
| any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in length, 
,}add 5 per cent. For any sizes between 20 
}and 24 inches, add 10 per cent. Add the 
|above per centage to the price of one-lb. 
| Sections in the same quantity. 


| J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5OAStCtf Watertown, Wis., Dec. 1, 1884. 


For Bees, Queens, 
Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and al) Apiar- 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ills. 


fas ncaa ecient . 

} for the working class. Send 10 cents 

for postage, and we wil! mail you free, 

| a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 


more money in a few days, than you 





ever thought possible at any business. 
Capital not required. Wewill start you. You can 
work al! the time or in spare time only. The work 
| is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 every 

| oventng: That all who want work may test the 
cosine. we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars. direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes wil! be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 4Aly 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest jmprovemente, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my Zo-pape lilustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, IL L. 


S65 ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
| table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
borse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 
Price 25 centsa.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 
New and Enlarged Edition 


OF 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 





925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is *‘ fully up with the times” in all | 
he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly ree pe pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 

condition. 


& PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; 

covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 

(2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


in paper 


——_—- 


PATENT 
| FOUNDATION 


MILLS js 


W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,KY 


ja — 


STABLy 











Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 

and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
wanted for The Lives of al! the 
Presidents of the U The | 
largest, handsomest, best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. Al! intelligent — want it. 
Any one can become a succeser:al agent. ‘Terms 


free. HALLETT BOokK Co., Portiand,Me. 4Aly 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, 


WANTED. 


ome one in every County in the United 
States to manufacture and sell our 


Drone and Queen Traps. 
State, County and Township Rights for Sale. 


We sold thousands of the Traps last season. 
Enterprising supply dealers will find the 
‘Traps the best paying article they can deal 
HENRY ALLEY. 

We maine ren, Mass. 


Dadant’s Foundati ionF actory sw holesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


We willsend vou a watch crackin 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C.O. D., to be 
examined before payingany money 
and if not satisfactery, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 

‘ent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 

en yt Watch Warranted. Address 


TANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO, | 


TTSBURGH, PA, | 





46A26t 


CHICAGO,ILL. | 








A NEW BEE -VEIL. 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 





easily put together, no trouble to put on or | 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box | 


| 
| 


6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the prctes tion against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, etce., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. Chicago, 11), 











The most popular Weekly news- 
paper devoted to science, mechanics, en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
ever published. Every number illustrated with 
splen engravings. This publication, furnishes 
a most waluable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without. The popularity of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its ~~ 


culation nearly equals that of all other Bho of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. iscount 
toCluhs. oo by all newsdeaie x CO., 


MUN 
> we 
Munn & Co. have 


Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N 
Ser had Thirty 
Seven Years’ 


practice betore 


the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous- 
nd applications for patents in the 
Bitte d States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
Dared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining —_— nts cheer- 
fully given without charge. F 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC 
RICAN, 361 Broadway, Ne w York. 










AMI 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








BRADLEY BUTTER BOXES 


The sweetest, cheapest and most attractive 
small butter package ever offered. Butter sells 
quicker and brings better prices for family trade 
than in any other package. Send for descriptive 
price list. CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 280 


Michigan St., CHICAGO, 
can make great pay all the time they 


abb: with absolute certainty, write for 


— ~par to H. HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


a week at home. $5.00 outtit free. Pay 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capita! not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 
which persons of either sex, young or old, 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca,, N, Y. 





“CLU BBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 








Price of both. Olub 
| The Weekly Bee Journal,................ W.. 
and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 25.. 300 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 275.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 28 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 3 50.. 3% 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 06.. 300 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 30.. 2 75 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 358.. 32 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40. 3% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley’s Queen Rearing. ............... 30.. 275 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 2%.. 225 
Fisher's Grain Tables............. 24..2% 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 430.. 42 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 4 3.. 4% 
BORNINSE TRDDE. ocnncnceesesnccencsccceces 27.. 230 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text Book .... 300.. 2 75 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1. Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 250.. 23 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ..... -- 30.. 2% 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 75 
The 6 above-named papers.............. 6S.. 60 





and-books of | 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST, 
With Weekly Bee Journal. 


Our Club List, Since 





Subsc ription price 





of eac! vo ric 95 al with our paper. 
name lo * Both Periodicals fo, 
100 Seaham GRADO 5. cctsdccbsoeesesecees w 300 
250 “ Every Other Saturday, Lit.s-m 410 
150 “ Our Little Ones, (O. Optt)....m 32 
400 Chicago C urrent, Literary Seccocees w 52 
150 Drovers’ Journal.......... w 340 
150 ss Farmers’ Review.......... w 320 
— = Herald, Independent....... w 285 
1 00 * Inter- Ocean, ae. -w 300 
250 ° -w 440 
250 . Religio-Phil. Jour., Sprit. .w 410 
100 . Skandinaven, Swedtsh..... w 385 
200 = Staats-Zeitung, German...w 3 80 
225 = Svenska Tribunen,Swed...w 400 
250 6 Standard, Baptist..........w 435 
1 25 - Times, Democratic........w 320 
1 00 Cincinnati Times-Star, Ind........ w 300 
115 e Enquirer, Democratic...... w 315 
12) . Gazette, Republican....... w 305 
1 0O Detroit Free Press, Family & Lit...w 300 
100 Kansas City Journal, Republican...w 3 00 
1 00 Times, Democratic banenews w 300 
1 0 Louisville Courier Journal, Dem...w 330 
2 ow Mil waukee Peck’s Sun, Humor.....w 3 85 
15° New York Am. Agriculturist...... m 310 
1 00 Art AMOQOUF...: 0000002 m 52 
150 e Christian Herald, Ills ..w 320 
100 e Century, Literary......m 57 
200 “ Demorest, Ladies....... m 370 
175 ° Golden Argosy, Dit...... w 325 
250 e Graphic, Illustrated..... w 400 
100 nad Harpers’ Weekly, Illus. ..w 5 40 
» 50 ad Leslie's Sunday Mag....m 420 
00 e North Amer. Review....m 630 
200 “ Phrenological Journal...m 375 
200 “ Rural New Yorker....... w 385 
220 © Scientific American..... w 495 
100 ™ Times, Ind.Republican...w 200 
1 25 = Tribune, Republican....w 310 
100 . World, Democratic...... w 310 
200 Philadelphia Call, Lit. @ Humor...w 400 
200 Arthur's Home Mag. m 3A0O 
200 “ Godey’s Lady's Book.....m 370 
3 00 ° Hearthstone, Fiction....w 425 
200 “ Peterson's Magazine....m 360 
200 . Practic: | Farmer........ w 32 
1 00 « ress, Republican....... w 300 
150 Washington National Tribune...... w 300 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison St., Chicago, Ils. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 


25cents per oqnere! inch—no single cut sold for less 
than Sic. 8G. NEW 


& West Madison Street Chicago, "m. 
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HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 

CASH FOR WAX. 


Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- house, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on 4 acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C. R. R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 


Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 


I will give my purchaser a splendid 
— to gain a good home, and 
choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a large number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. 


HIVES IN THE FLAT, 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 
wanted. 
Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County MICH. 


Prices Reduced. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 
Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 


reduction of 5 cents per pound 
on all orders for Comb Foundation. 





y 


IL.LINors. 


CHICAGO, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
4 | 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, etc. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





I pay 25c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWDOIAN, 





923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, Attorneys at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help youto 
more money right away than 

Py anything else in this world. Al} 


of either sex.succeed from first 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 








& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 
J._.W.BCKMAN, 
DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7ALy RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 





DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINts AND READY RECIPEs, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
yrtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 

Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 

Care of Teeth, 
After-Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & 
Malaria! Affections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrheea, Diphtheria, Dys— 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia. Ear Ache, Felons 

Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 

Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto CC. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


What to Eat, 

How to Eat it, 

Things to Do, 

Things to Avoid, 

Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 











Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


F T ndati P 
Given’s FoundationPress, 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 





1ABtf 











